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In full regalia, carrying sceptre and orb, and very cheerful, with
a most smiling countenance for everyone, giving them all a
thousand greetings, eln my opinion/ said a Mantuan envoy,
disapproving, like the proud Feria, of the informalities with
which Elizabeth loved to temper pomp and ceremony, 'she
exceeded the bounds of gravity and decorum.*

Majesty had spoken with the captivating modulations of a
woman's voice, and employed an attractive young woman's
every art. But it was one thing to charm, quite another to rule.
And in this, sex was an almost desperate impediment. The
country had already made its first experiment of a woman ruler;
it was anything but a happy augury for the second. CI am
assured,9 wrote John Knox in his notorious First "Blast of the
Trumpet against tbe Monstrous Regiment of Women., * that God hath
revealed to some in this our age that it is more than a monster
In nature that a woman should reign and bear empire above
man/ Women, he declared, were painted forth by nature to be
weak, frail, impatienta feeble, and foolish; they were the port and
gate of the Devil; their covetousness, like the gulf of Hell, was
insatiable. For the weak to nourish the strong, the foolish to
govern the discreet, in brief, for women to rule men, was con-
tumely to God and the subversion of good order and justice.
The Bible, the Fathers, Aristotle, the Classical world, were at
one on the subject; and men, Knox thought, were less than the
beasts to permit such an inversion of God's order.

Knox had meant c thrice to blow the trumpet in the same
matter if God so permit'; but He did not permit, for Elizabeth
came to the throne a few months after the first blast. Naturally,
most of Knox's fellow-Protestants, disconcerted by such a
contretemps, disapproved of his book. Yet it was not from any
fundamental difference in their view of women, John Aylmer,
who published a courtly answer to Knox in 15 5 9, expressed his
feelings rather tamely by saying that "the Blast was blown out
of season'. Calvin's apology, which he made in a letter to Cecil,
was also odd. cTwo years ago,' he wrote,c John Knox asked of
me in a private conversation, what I thought about the govern-
ment of women. I candidly replied that, as it was a deviation